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From present appearances, we are led to the 
opinion, that it will be a wise move for our farm- 
ers to pay a little extra attention to cultivation of 
what may be designated forage crops, this season. 
We have two reasons which prompt to this sug- 
gestion. First, our winter, last season, was very 
mild during the first part of it, and rather severe 
during the latter part of it. This brought on, 
for some time in the earlier winter months, a 
coating of ice on our grass lands, instead of deep 
snow, such as we usually have. The latter part 
of the season was cold, and holding on rather late; 
altogether it has injured the grass very much. In 
common phrase, it has been winter-killed, pretty 
extensively. Second, we have eaten up the hay 
rather clean, throughout the State, and there will 
be but a comparatively small amount to ‘‘summer 
over.”” 

This condition of things ought to induce our 
farmers to be looking around and devise their 


plans to supply the deficiencies which are threat-| 


ened us. The planting season has been late. The 
ground is even yet more wet and cold than usual 
at this time of the year; hence the sowing and 
planting of our usual crops have been delayed 
somewhat. But as these are now principally dis- 
posed of, would it not be well to plow up a little 
more, say some of the fields where the winter 
killed grass still looks thin and unpromising, and 
put in something that will serve for fodder during 
the coming winter? These crops will do pretty 
well, if not put in so early as those designed for 
matured seed. Oats, oats and peas, barley, 
buckwheat, ruta baga, flat turnips, and especially 
Indian corn may all be used for this purpose. 
Perhaps you are short of manure. This will be 
the main trouble with us all. But, happily, 














A Glance at English Farm Machinery--- 
The Progress of Ten Years. 


We are quite sure it will be interesting to our 
readers if we devote a little space in laying be- 
fore them some items in relation to the improve- 
ments of farm machinery in England within the 
past ten years, and the uses to which machinery 
is there applied in performing the work of the 
farm. These we gather from the official report of 
the International Exhibition at London, last 
year, an abstract of which appears in a late num- 
ber of the Country Gentleman, with such remarks 
thereon as the topics suggest. 

One of most noticeable features in the advance- 
ment of farm machinery in England within the 
past ten years, is in the use of the portable steam 
engine, which cannot be better illustrated than 
by stating that a single firm who sold in 1852, 
243 moveable engines, representing in the aggre- 
gate 1,349 horse power, now find a market annu- 
ally for more than double that number of en- 
gines, representing a triple aggregate power. It 
is quite easy to conceive what a great change in 
the whole style and character of one of the most 
prominent features of farm management in Eng- 
land, this employment of portable steam power 
institutes. ‘*The work of threshing corn,”’ 
(grain,) says the report, ‘may now be said to be 
done in England a)most entirely by steam power.”’ 
And it is also an easy matter to believe that the 
use of portable steam engines in some parts of 
our own country, especially in the grain growing 
districts of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
the more Western States, will at no very distant 
day, supercede the horse power machines for 
threshing, as they have superceded the flail of 
firmer times. Portable stcam engines, equal, if 
not in many particulars superior to those of Eng- 
lish make, are now manufactured in our own 
country, and it is gratifying to know that they 
are already being employed to a considerable ex- 
tent m our grain producing States. They will 
prove a great desideratum in the present and 
prospective scarcity of farm help, and can be used 
for many purposes other than threshing. 

Steam plows and cultivators formed one of the 
leading features of the Exhibition of 1862, a fea- 


most of the above oy os be tare well, oT! ture which was hardly promised by the Exhibi- 
better by the application of the artificial fertil-| tion of 1851, although one earnestly hoped and 
izers now for sale in almost every village, such a8 | }ooked for by sanguine men. The steam plows 
plaster, superphosphate of lime, guano, fish) exhibited by Mr. Fowler, of Leeds, and the grub- 


guano, poudrette, and the like. 


ber or plowing machine of Mr. Howard of Bed- 


Oats and barley , if sown any time in June will | ford, were the machines that attracted most no- 
come forward in season to be cut when quite tice. The former is so constructed that the frame- 


green, and will make as much, or more fodder, 
than grass; certainly a good deal more than the 
stinted winter-killed grass on many pieces now 
almost bare. Some cut these crops when in blos- 
som ; others cut and cure them when their grain 
is in the milk, and we are inclined to think this 
is the best time, ‘‘provided, nevertheless,’’ the 
straw has not become rusty, which is apt to be 
the case with late sowed grain. Buckwheat, (we 
speak of the smooth kind,) may be sown as late 
as 4th of July, in most parts of the State, and do 
well either as a grain crop, or as a fodder crop. 
We have found that, when cut as soon as the 
first kernels of the grain have filled and in the 
milk, and cured as you would cure clover, it 
makes very good fodder. The ruta baga, if well 
dressed with barn-yard manure, or with super- 
phosphate or guano, will do well if put in during 
June. Indeed we have had pretty good crops 
when the sowing was delayed as late as 4th of 
July. This root, if the seed be put in early in 
the season, will grow larger, the crop be heavier, 
but not so tender and succulent. If put in late, 
the tuber will not grow so large, but will be 
more tender and succulent, and far better for 
table use. Flat turnips should be put in by first 
of July, with us. The old couplet that used to 
be the guide for sowing, in regard to them, viz.: 


“Twentieth of July, 
Wet or dry,” 


is more applicable to the region further south 
than ours. 

The king of fodder crops, however, is Indian 
corn. This may be put in every week until 10th 
of July, in a great portion of the State, especially 
the southwestern parts. It requires pretty lib- 
etal feeding if you would have a liberal crop. The 
flat, or horse-tooth corn, yields the greatest crop, 
but common sweet corn affords the sweetest and 
most nutritive fodder, though not so much of it 
to the acre. We have succeeded best by plant- 
ing the flat corn in drills—the drills having been 
filled with good composted barn-yard manure. 
Coe’s superphosphate also makes a good dressing, 
but it is better for corn that you wish to have 
ear out and shell, than for the mere stalk. Any- 
thing that will push forward the stalk and leaf, 
is what you need in this case. Poudrette, when 
you can get the genuine article, is excellent for 
this purpose. The great trouble with the poud- 
rette in the market, or at any rate with too much 
of it, is that there are ten good for nothing things 
in it to one poudrette. One does not like to buy 
chip dirt and sand, scented with poudrette, under 
an impression that he is getting a good article. 
It will take about four bushels of flat corn to 
plant an acre in drills, and if the land be good, 
and the manure applied be sufficiently stimulat- 
ing, the yield will be enormous. 

Supposing, however, the times are hard with 
you, and you have not the means to do any of 
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work holding the plows is drawn to and fro 
across the field by means of a moveable engine on 
the headland. The latter is an ordinary portable 
engine used for threshing grain,which is stationed 
in one corner of the field that is to be plowed; by 
it a double windlass is worked, one barrel of 
which winds up the wire rope, while the other 
lets it off alternately, the rope being drawn back 
and fourth around pulleys fastened in the corners 
of the field being plowed. These two methods 
were the only ones represented, are regarded as 
agricultural successes, and are being rapidly in- 
troduced in many parts of England. In this con- 
nection we introduce the following from the 
Country Gentleman, which, though not 80 appli- 
cable to our Maine farmers, is yet of sufficient 
importance to command the attention of all in- 
telligent agriculturists and inventors : 


“The importance of steam plowing to the 
American farmer at the West, especially, cannot 
be doubted, ‘and can scarcely be overrated. And 
we cannot too ——s call the attention of our 
experimenters and inventors in this line, to the 
leading fact, that if the successful experience of 
English manufacturers is worth anytbing to us at 
all, it is in the ample demonstration it affords of 
these two points—first, that éraction engines can- 
not be made to plow; and second, that effort can 
be made with reasonable promise of success, in 
the direction of a simpler and equally effective 
apparatus than the English have yet devised, for 
carrying the plow through the field by the agency 
of a portable engine on the headland.”’ 


Machines for reaping and mowing come next in 
order, and it isa gratifying evidence of the im- 
portance and value of our American inventions 
to the farmers of England, to find in the report 
an official acknowledgement of their indebtedness 
to us in this particular. It is contained in these 
words : ‘‘The third feature in which our agricul- 
ture in 1862 entirely differs from that of 1851, 
though really originating long before that time, 
may be said practically to have arisen then, and 
to be one of the results for which we have to 
thank the first Great International Exhibition. 
Reaping and mowing by machinery are now gen- 
erally practised, and for this we are indebted to 
the American exhibitors of eleven years ago.”’ 

At the Exhibition of 1851, Hussey’s and Mo- 
Cormick’s machines, American inventions, were 
shown, and these, perhaps, more than any other 
inventions, have influenced and been a means of 
directly improving the farming interests of Eng- 
land. They have been improved by English man- 
ufacturers and better adapted to the circumstances 
of their growing crops; and, continues the re- 
port, ‘‘there is now no arable district in the 
country where the reaping machine is not em- 
ployed, nor any extensive district of pasture land 
where the mower is not at work. In some coun- 
ties most of the reaping is done by machinery, 
and the practice is every year extending.’’ In our 
own country, the reaper and mower have wrought 


those things, of course you will not sit down and | great change within the period above specified. 
cry about it, or go about grumbling and cursing There are now no less than a dozen different ma- 


your lot. That wont make the grass grow. Just 
rouse up and help nature a little, and she will 
help you. In many of these winter killed spots 
there is stowed away the seed of one of Maine’s 
greatest blessings—the native white clover. Now 
if you will get a little plaster of Paris and sow 
over it, you will soon see it peeping up above the 
surface, and beginning to cover over the naked- 
ness of the soil, and though it may bea little 
late, it will give you quite a supply of, forage, 
and at the same time prepare the ground for more 
of it in the future. Ashes will bea good fertil- 
iser for it also. It is well to look after these 
things in season. 





ty" We are indebted to the kind attentions of 
Mr. C. M. Pratt, nurseryman at Greene Corner, 
for roots of the Northumberland Fillbasket, and 
Brinkles’ French and Orange raspberries. He 
has our thanks therefore. 


The June number of the Working Farmer 
contains the valedictory of J. J. Mapes, who has 
been editor of the work from its commencement, 


nearly fifteen years. His successor has not been 
announced. 
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chines manufactured, and while some are made 
light, yet durable, and sufficiently cheap to be 
within the reach of the mass of our farmers, 
others are heavier and better adapted to the ex- 
tensive grain fields of the West. Mowers have 
become very generally introduced among us; and 
we believe that the next few years will see the 
reaper, or mower and reaper combined, taking the 
place of the hand cradle to a large extent in har- 
vesting our grain crops. 

Another advancement in farm machinery in 
England, is in the use of root pulpers, or ma- 
chines which not only cut into slices the turnips 
and mangolds fed to sheep and cattle, but reduces 
them to a state of thorough comminution, 680 as 
to be readily mixed with cut hay and straw or 
chaff. We are not aware that any of these pulp- 
ers have been introduced, or are manufactured 
here, but it would be for the advantage of farm- 
ers and those engaged in fattening stock for mar- 
ket, as well as for the manufacturers to introduce 
the machine to our stock men. It has two im- 
portant advantages which are thus stated in the 
report : 

“It mixes u t all power of separation 
various qualities of hay and straw em hey 





Which are thus uniformly interpenetrated with 


the juices of the root thus mixed with them, ane 
80 hove is no power, nor indeed any desire in the 
feeding animal to select certain parts and wast 

others, which is continually seen when they are 
fed on long hay ; and it also, by the fermentation 
which ensues, subjects the food thus prepared to 
asort of preliminary digestion, which is found 
to be of great use in the fattening process.”’ 


— —--—— ~e@e0e—-______—— 
“The Practical Shepherd.” 


A work with this title by Hon. Henry S. Ran- 
dall, LL. D., is in press and will be published in 
a few weeks. Mr. Randall is author of ‘‘Sheep 
Husbandry in the South,”’ “Life of Jefferson,” 
‘Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry,’’ and other works, 
and is widely known as the ablest and most re- 
liable writer on sheep farming in our country ; 
and this forthcoming work, which is an entirely 
new book—and not as we inadvertantly stated a 
few weeks since, a new addition of an old one— 
cannot fail of becoming the standard authority 
on the subjects treated. 

Great changes and improvements have been 
made within a few years in the practical details 
of sheep husbandry in our country, and in some 
important particulars they have been completely | 
revolutionized. We have no work that brings 
down the information regarding these improve- 
ments to the present day. It is the object of this 
work to do this. The aim has been to make it a 
manual to which every farmer can readily refer 
when he wishes to a&certain any facts connected 
with the management of sheep under any circum- 
stance, or concerning the nature and treatment of 
any disease that may have entered his flock. Such 
information will be given in plain and familiar | 
language, 80 that every man can understand it. 

We give place to the following resume of its | 
contents from the circular of announcement, re- 
marking that from the well known reputation of | 
the publishers, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- | 
phia, and D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N. Y., the 
plan will be faithfully carried out : 

‘The first six chapters of The Practical Shep- 
herd will be devoted to a full description of the 
best breeds of Sheep in the United States—includ- 
ing the differefit varieties of the Merino, and the | 
various English mutton breeds, and these will be | 
illustrated generally with engravings from origin- 
al drawings from life. These will be followed by 
chapters on Cross-Breeding ; on Breeding In-and- | 
In; on the Qualitities and Points to be Sought | 
in Sheep; on Yolk and its Uses; on the Theory | 
and Practice of Breeding ; on the Adaptation of | 
Different Breeds to Different Soils and Circom- 
stances ; on the Profits of Wool and Mutton Pro- 
duction and their prospects in the United States ; 
on the Spring Management of Sheep ; on Summer | 
Management, (two chapters) ; on Fall Manage- 
ment ; on Winter Management, Feed, &c., (two 
chapters) ; on Diseases and their management, 
(several chapters). 

Many of the most important fixtures, imple- 
ments, processes, &c., connected with sheep hus- 
bandry—such as plans of improved sheep barns 
and yards, feeding racks, the wool press, the | 
modes of arranging fleeces for the press, the dip- 
ping box, instruments for shortening hoofs, per- 
manent metallic marks for sheep, etc., etc.—will 
be illustrated with cuts and clearly described. 
The portion of the work which treats of diseases 
will also be appropriately illustrated.’’ 

cantina 


Agricultural Reports. 











Last winter one of our New Brunswick sub- 
scribers asked for information upon dairying, par- 
ticularly cheese making. In reply we stated to 
him that in Mr. Goodale’s last report, 1862, he 
would get full information, and we would send 
him a copy for enough to cover the postage there- 
on. This brought us an avalanche of letters from 
all quarters, asking for reports. To these we 
have not time to reply by mail, and will say here 
that we have no reports for distribution. This | 
matter lies wholly with the Secretary of the 
Board and the Representatives. We chanced to 
have a duplicate copy of Mr. Goodale’s Report, 
bound up by itself, and offered to send it to our 
New Brunswick friend on our own hook, and be- 
cause he would not probably get it from any 
other source ; but many have inferred from this 
that we could send them to any extent, which is 
not the case. 

The Report for 1862, has been delayed on ac- 
count of printing, as it is much larger volume 
than has been issued for some years. It is now 
in the hands of the binders, who are pushing the 
work along with commendable energy, and it will 
probably be ready for distribution in three or 
four week. Farmers will be supplied by mem- 
bers of the Board of Agriculture and the Legis- 
lature, or by the Secretary. 





Notes from Our Copy Drawer. 





Lance Laws. We learn from the Clarion that 
Dea. Silas Turner of Norridgewock, has a ewe 
which dropped a lamb a few days since, half 
blooded Spanish Merino, after the full blooded 
Spanish buck of Mr. J. H. Philbrick of Skowhe- 
gan, which weighed 124 pounds. 

New Books. Considerable activity prevails 
among publishers in getting out works upon agri- 
culture, which we regard as quite a hopeful sign. 
It shows that farming, even in these times of 
speculation, is considered the safest and most 
reliable business that can be engaged in. In ad- 
dition to the work announced in another place, we 
notice that D. Appleton & Co., of New York, 
are to publish a ‘Manual of Husbandry,”’ by 
Baron Liebig, and Crosby & Nichols announce 
a new edition of Copeland’s Country Life. The 
latter firm have just issued a new work upon the 


Fearing Burr, Jr., which is noticed by our co- 
temporaries, but we have not been favored with 


a copy. 


———_~+eeee—______—__ 


A Hint to Breeders. 


Lavergne, in his ‘‘Rural Economy of England, 
Scotland and Ireland,’’ a work full of deep 


|than any other section,of this State. 


| Indies, never flowers. 
| ground with rank vines, and making so much foli- 


i less. 
‘in New Jersey and Pennsylvania it is large and 


“Field and Garden Vegetables of America,” by | 





thought, which begets thought of the same char- 
acter, in speaking of the stock husbandry of 
Great Britain, says : 

‘‘Habitual labor causes animals to become 
hardy, vigorous, and slow; which, like man 
given to laborious work, causes them to eat much 
and fatten little, to increase in bony structure, 
make little available flesh, and that but slowly. 
Habitual inaction, on the contrary, produces a 
soft and lazy race, which fatten early, assume 
rotundity of form and fleshiness, and, on an 
equal amount of food given a better produce for 
the butcher. Attention on the part of the breed- 
er assists this natural disposition, and increases 
it in some measure, to an unlimited extent.”’ 





gg The Horricutrvrisr, for June is on our 
table. It has the usual amount of practical read- 
ing on horticultural matters, and a larger number 
of illustrative engravings than formerly ; but not 
the frontispiece. Oan’t you give us that in our 








old favorite, Bro. Mead? 





Agricultural Miscellany, 


Influence of Climate on Plants. 








In support of the proposition that ‘all culti- 
vated plants yield the greatest products, and 
these in an improved quality, near the northern- 
most limits in which they will grow,’’ Rev.” W. 
A. Drew furnighes the N. Y. Tribune an interest- 
ing article from which we extract the following : 


‘Cotton 18 a tropical plant, but it yields the 
surest products in the temperate latitudes. The 
East and West Indies can never compete with the 
comparatively northern regions of Carolina and 
Tennessee in the size of the bolls or the fineness 
of their contents. Cotton wool, like the fur of 
animals, becomes thick and fine as it is acclimat- 
ed northward, and consequently is more valuable 
in the market. 

The fiber of other lint plants, as hemp and flax, 
is harsh and brittle in southern latitudes, but be- 
comes softer and stronger as it advances north- 
ward. The hemp of Russia and the flax of Ireland 
are much superior to the same articles grown in 
Spain or Italy. A warm climate forces these 
plants so rapidly to maturity that the lint does 
not acquire either consistency or tenacity. Like 
almost everything else in agriculture, it takes, 
strange to say, a colder climate than its birth- 
place to bring it to perfection. 

The orange is a tropical fruit ; but who goes to 
Cuba for oranges, wien they can be procured from 
St. Augustine in Florida? In the West Indies 
the pulp is spongy; partially filled with juice, and 
is quite unpleasant to the taste. Its northern 
limit of success is in our Cotton States. 

Tobacco is a southern plant; but in its native 

country it is always light and chaffy, and never 
— its highest properties till it is produced as 
ar north as Virginia. It is, indeed, raised and 
marketed in considerable quantities in Connecti- 
cut, and may be grown in Maine as easily as 
wmullein ; but New England, I think, is beyond 
its northern limit for the plant’s acquiring its 
best narcotic quality. 

Rice is a tropical plant, but it makes a feeble 
show till it has emigrated (so to speak) toa tem- 
perate latitude. Its home is in the Exst Indies, 
where the inhabitants subsist mostly —_ that 
article ; but they have to expend much labor and 
skill in its cultivation, at large cost of irrigation, 
and then do not obtain near as much, nor so good 
a grain, as the Carolinians and Georgians do at 
much less toil and expense. 

The Irish potato was born near the tropics ; 
but there it is not much better than our ground- 
nuts. Acclimation in northern regions has made 
a vastly superior article of it. The further north 
you go the better it is. Maine potatoes are su- 

yerior to the potatoes of any other State in the 
Jnion, and the Aroostook valley in Maine pro- 
duces a larger yield and more farinaceous tubers 
In the 


South, a forcing sun brings the potato to fractifi- 


cation before the roots have had time to obtain 
their proper size, or ripen into the desirable qual- 
ties for nourishment. 

The sweet potato, in its native soil of the West 
It runs wild, covering the 


age that the root becomes small, woody, and taste- 
But in Virginia and Maryland, and even 


sweet. 

Indian corn, or maize, was first found in the 
WestiIndies, by Columbus. There it grows thirty 
feet in hight, and each stalk (or ‘‘tree,’’ as 
Grant Thorburn would call it) contains only a 
single ear, that produces but a few soft kernels 
on aspongy butt, which is used only for rough 
fodder. Proceeding northward, in Alabama it 
reaches fifteen feet, and there yields thirty bushels 
to the acre. Advancing still further this way, in 


| Kentucky and Ohio it produces 50 bushels per 
'acre; but here in New England and in Maine, 


where it attains only about eight feet in hight, 
agricultural societies have not unfrequently 
awarded premiums for 100, and even in remarka- 
ble cases 150 bushels to the acre. The heat of a 
more Southern sun developes the juiccs of the 
plant too quickly ; hence itrans, at the South, 
into stalk and blades, to the neglect of the seed 
or grain, and dries up before fructificatjon becomes 
complete. Hence here, in its most northern limit 
of success, we can raise large crops per acre, and 
secure a heavier and more valuable grain than in 
States further south. 

Wheat is another important cereal. Its native 
country is said to be the valley of the Euphrates, 
in Mesapotamia; but on tracing its progress 
northward, you will find it growing more and 
more prolific and farinaceous till you reach the 
Russian dominions on the Baltic Sea, where wheat 
is more perfect than in any other part of Europe 
or Asia. Wheat isa rarity in our Gulf States. 
It is in the North Western States, in Canada, in 
northern Maine and New Brunswick, that this 
important grain grows the most luxriantly, and 
makes the best flour. The reason is that a hot 
sun too early forces the plant to head before its 
farina can be concocted. 

The same is true of oats and barley. Wild 
oats are found:in the Southern country, but the 

in is not worth thrashing. Who does not 
now that the oats of Canada and Aroostook 
yield more per acre, and afford a heavier grain, 
more suitable for mealing and bread, than the 
oats of the South or West? Before oats could 
do the world any good, they had to come north 
and get acclimated to these high latitudes. The 
barley, too, of Maine is superior to barley in the 
Middle or Southern States ; a cold climate gives 
the surest grain. . 

Onions, beets, carrots, turnips, parsnips, and 
other nutritious roots, are sadly affected by a hot 
southern sun, and are hardly worth cultivating at 
the South, which must always depend upon us 
for all such edibles. There they fructify before 
they form perfect roots, go to seed the first year, 


and make foliage at the expense of the tubers. 


The are perhaps the most valuable crop 
in the United States—more so even than cotton. 
These are proverbially in perfection only in north- 
ern and cold regions. True grasses can be grown 
in the “‘sunny South’’ by planting the ground 
with the seed every year, as is done for other 
annual crops ; but when the first crop is cut, rank 
and vile weeds spring up that spoil the grounds 
for mowing or pasturage. It is impossible to fat- 
ten an animal on southern grass or southern hay. 
It is without richness or nutriment. The conse- 
quence is, that in all these regions most animals 
browse from necessity on the foliage and buds of 
trees and bushes, and are poor, without size or 
beauty. In our pastures and in our barns, cattle 
and horses grow fat on and hay. This is 
because of the superior quality of northern grasses. 
I never saw such charming fields and pastures of 
rich grass, as in Aroostook County, where the 
earth is covered with compact white clover, on 
which oxen may grow fat, and by means of which 
the hearty cows will give the richest milk for the 
sweetest butter in America. If you are a farmer 
and would go where you would enjoy the richest 
feed and choicest butter, let me advise you to 
turn your face from Secessia and go at once to 
the healthy and fertile valley of Aroostook, where 
the State will sell you land for fifty cents ws 
acre, and give you four years to py for it in labor 
on the which the State will make to your 

unds. 

On the subject of the delicious and pulpy fruits, 
let me say that these afford a still more striking 
illustration of our principle. 

The apple, pear, peach, nectarine, plum, 
cherry, currant, gooseberry and other fruite came 
originally from the south, but are never found ir 
such perfection there as here. The apple of the 
South is an acrid thing, not fit for the desert, or 
to be cooked dry, or to be expressei for cider. 
Plums never mature till they grow North. They 
are quite good in New York, but much better in 
Maine, re in Bangor and Penobscot Valley. 
The peach of Carolina is a gummy and knott 
thing, never well flavored. It must travel 


till it reaches the latitude of Philadelphia before 

it comes to perfection. There are no good grapes 

in the South,though that is their native country; 

the forests and swamps of Louisiana and Alabama 

are full of the vines, which cover the tops of the | 
loftiest trees, but seldom or never is a grape found | 
upon them. The excess of heat blights the fruit, 

and no persons pretend to cultivate it there. We 

must come North to find good grapes—to Ohio, 

Pennsylvania and New York. Some varieties 

that are in perfection in those States would pass 

the line of success by emigrating to Maine, though 

we have a few acclimated kinds that are as pro- 
lifie and as delicious as the Catawbas of Cincin- 

nati.’ 





Cutting Grass Early. 





We take up this subject somewhat in advance 
of the season, because we desire to impress on the 
minds of farmers some points with which it is 
connected. Evidence in favor of cutting grass 
early, accumulates from year to year. We have 
repeatedly called attention to the fact that some 
farmers are in the practice ot fattening cattle 
chiefly on hay. The practicability of doing this 
may be doubted by those who never fed any but 
what is called ripe hay. Yet all expect to fatten 
stock more or less on grass; and if animals will 
fatten on grass while it is green, why may they 
not be fattened on it when it isdry? There is 
no reason why this may not be done, provided the 
grass is cut and —, cured at the stage when 
it contains in the highest degree the fattening 
propertics. 

ouching these principles, we will cite some 
examples. II. H. Petersof Southborough, attend- 
ed the exhibition of the Franklin County Agri- 
cultural Society in 1861, and after the exhibition 
visited some of the stock-farmers of that section, 
particularly the Messrs. Anderson, of Shelburne, 
of whose farm and management we have spoken on 
a former oceasion. Mr. P. was struck with the 
green appearance of their hay; ‘‘it looked like 
rowen,”’ he said. He was not a little surprised 


the season; and still more surprised when told 
by Messrs. A. that they got in the last load of 
their first crop of hay, on the las: day of June. 
They have pursued this course for several years, 
and find that by it they are able to make beef 
profitably. Most of their land is usually mowed 
twice a year—the second crop being, in good sea- 
sons, nearly equal to the first. 

Mr. Peters was so much impressed with the 
advantages of this system, that he resolved to 
adopt it tosome extent. He therefore commenced 


to learn that it was hay of the first cutting for | 


Timely Hints. 


When the fruit of your strawberry beds is 
swelling, they nau te plentifully watered in 
the absence o8rain. It has a marked effect upon 
the perfectness and size of the berry. 

Rub off all the sprouts upon the stocks which 
= have set with grafts this spring. It will 
1elp to push along the growth of the scion. Not 
unfrequently grafts, after they have started, die 
for want of sap to sustain them from the parent 
stem. 

The trees transplanted this spring should now 
be mulched. For this purpose grass is as good 
as anything. Don’t put around the tree too 
much atatime and repeat the mulch when it 
gets dry and thin. Removing the mulch once or 
twice during the suximer and stir up the ground 
well; then replace it. It will save many a tree, 
if the season should be hot and dry, which we 
think it will be. 

Your raspberry and blackberry beds should 
also be well mulched. Any quantity of dry stuff 
about a place, especially leaves, is excellent. An 
application of the contents of a hot-bed is very 
beneficial. 

A few radish seed planted around your cante- 
loupe hills will protect the vines against the 
stripped bug. This dangerous enemy of the mel- 
on prefers the radish to the melon leaves; and 
thus, while feeding on the radish, the other gets 
the start of it and pushes on out of reach of dan- 
ger, as the leaf of the melon is attacked only when 
very young and tender. 

When your flower plants get from an inch and 
a half to two inches high, they can be thinned 
out and transplanted. It should be done after a 
rain, or the ground from which they are taken 
and whither they are put should be thoroughly 
moistened. 

Radishes always do better when planted in 
new ground, or at least ground where they have 
not heretofore been. Old gardens are the worst 
places in the world for radishes. You will rarely 
obtain any sound ones. 

Tomatoes, egg and cabbage plants, after being 
set out, generally become somewhat wilted in 
| their leaves, and lose some of them from the ef- 
fects of the sun, before they become established. 
This can be prevented by setting over the plant, 
say from 8 or 9 to 4 or 5 o'clock in the day, 
boxes in the shape of cones about fourteen inches 
in height, open at the top. They also protect 
the plants against frost. By the use of these 
boxes a week is gained in time, and sometimes 
the plants saved from severe or fatal injury. The 
boxes will last twelve or fifteen years. We have 





the earliest grass on rich land. By following up 
the work thus seasonably begun, he was enabled 
to get his entire crop—amounting to 150 tons of 
upland or English hay—hbefore any of it was 
over-ripe. Heretofore, commencing to mow 
when the grass was in blossom, he has found it 
impracticable to get through before some of the 
grass was dead ripe, producing hay no better 
than straw. Ilis expericnec in the use of early- 


his haying last year on the 20th of June, taking | 


had a set fully that length of time. 

If you find any of your evergreens to become 
|lighter in color than is naturai for them ; or, 
| rather do you wish the deepest green attainable, 
give them a thorough dressing of good barnyard 
manure, extending as far out as the extremity of 
the branches, and you will you accomplish the 
wish. 

If shrubbery or fruit tree transplanted this 
season look sickly or backward in growing, prune 





cut hay has been so satisfactory, that he says he 
shall never go back to the old system. All his 
stock has done much better on the green hay; 
the cows have given more milk ; the young cat- 
tle, so fur as they have been fed on it, have grown 
more rapidly. Ile fattened three yoke of large 
oxen and one cow, all of which did full credit to 
the green hay. 

Not the least of the advantages of this system, 
is the retention, to a greater degree of the vitali- 
ty of the sward. All plants exhaust themselves 
in the formation of seed. Grass is no exception 
to the rule. Any one may have observed that 
where grass is allowed to run to seed for a few 
years, it dies out more than where it is cut or 
cropped before the seed is formed. Sward which 
is mowed in June, soon sends up a new grow, 
if the weather is favorable, and when that is 
taken off, the vigor of the plants is shown, even 
the succeeding season, in the freshness and luxuri- 
ance of the herbage. 

Bat this system cannot be universally adopted. 
It is only practicable where the land is of pretty 
good quality, because it is only such land that 
will produce two crops ina year of sufficient bulk 
to pay for mowing. Where only ten or fifteen 
hundred pounds of hay are annually obtained to 
the acre, the point to be considered is, when the 
grass reaches the stage which will give the great- 
est value in one crop of hay. There is, however, 
much land—and the quantity is constantly in- 
creasing from the higher cultivation bestowed— 
on which the system might be practiced with 
great advantage. Farmers need not wait for grass 
to lodge down, on rich spots, thus injuring the 
quality of the hay and smothering out the life 
of the roots ; they can mow while all the grass 
is sweet and good, in the confident expectation 
that the soil will produce all it can, and that 
what is not obtained in the first crop will be 
found in subsequent ones.— Boston Cultivator. 





Hints for Butter Makers. 





Mrs. Eliza A. Call, of Fabius, N. Y., the au- 
thor of **The Young Housekeeper and Dairy- 
maid's Directory,’’ furnishes the Genessee Farmer 
with the following hints in regard to butter 
making : 

Everything agpeneinns to milk things should 
be kept perfectly sweet and clean. The milk 
should be strained as soon as brought in. To se- 
cure the greatest amount of cream, set the milk 
in large tin pans, and place them on a rack made 
for the purpose. The bottom of the pan thus 
being exposed to the temperature of the milk- 
room, cools quicker in summer and warms sooner 
in winter. The milk-room should be separate 
from the kitchen pantry ; nothing that will cause 
the milk to sour should be permitted to stand in 
the room. The milk should be narrowly watched, 
and as soon as it thickens, the cream should be 
taken off. If suffered to stand long after it coagu- 
lates there will be white specks in the butter, 
which will be hard to wash out. A stone jar, 
that can be covered closely, answers very well to 
keep cream in, but a large tin pail (called the 
cream pail,) we have found to be the most conve- 
nient ; it is easier handled, and in summer the 
pail can be placed in cold water to cool the 
cream, and in winter it is very nice to place in 
warm water to warm the cream. For churning, 
the cream should be at a temperature of 65 de- 

ees. Ateach skimming the cream should be 
thoroughly stirred from the bottom, with a 
wooden stick, made on purpose. It may be made 
something like a common pudding stick. ‘The 
cream should be covered from the beginning to the 
end closely. Leaving the cream ex to the 
air is one way to make poor butter. It should 
never stand over three days in warm weather, 
nor more than six in cold. The cream should be 
put down from the sides and cover of the churn 
as soon as the butter begins to come. After the 
butter is well churned, the sides of the churn 
should be rinsed down, the butter taken with a 
butter-paddle into a wooden tray or bowl after 
they have been well scalded. I say paddle, be- 
cause if I were to choose from all the different 
kinds of ladles ever made, I should choose a 
paddle. The butter should be washed in cold 


clear. After it has been washed it should be 
salted. The salt should be worked in well. Set 
it away and let itstand twenty-four hours. Then 
it should be thoroughly worked and stand an- 
other twenty-four hours betore packing the last 
time. 

It will be a difficult task to give an exact rule 
for salting butter—there are so man tastes ; but 
butter for poctes — mes be sal 7. Theor 
for family use. For family use we put ina 
in rowel full into eight pounds of butter, 
ant the same quantity into twelve pounds for 
market. Foreign salt is the best to use for salt- 


ing batter, but we have found that a good article 


f 0 coarse salt answers every purpose. 
We have d, by experience, that it is better 


than the fine salt made at the same place for salt- 





ing butter. 


them sharply. [tis the only way to save them, 
| their setting out and other things being duly at- 
| tended to. 

All raspberry and blackberry canes set out this 
| spring, should be cut down to within six inches 
| of the ground, if not already done. It will in- 
| sure the growth and they wil! come into fine bear- 
| ing order next year; whereas, should the canes 
be allowed to remain only partially pruned, as 
other bearing wood, there may be a small crop 
next year. Some people are so eager to get fruit 
at once from their canes that they totally neglect 
this advice. 

Those who have not set out ‘‘cuttings’’ of, 
grapes, shrubbery, &c., can now lay the branches 
down, say two inches under ground, letting the 
end of the branch appear. Sometimes it will re- 
quire a forked stick to hold them in the places. 
A grape vine can be laid down its whole length, 
and if carefully done, will throw out a sprout 
from each joint. We raised six extremely fine 
Maxatawny vines by this process, last year.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 





The Fodder Sweet Corn. 


The readers of the Telegrayh will no doubt re- 
‘member that we long ago advocated the sowing 
of sweet corn for feeding green to cattle in August 
and September, being convinced that it made a 
much better feed than the common corn of the 
farm. Stowells’ Evergreen, which produces large- 
ly of fodder, we suggested as the best to plant for 
this purpose. We also stated that the dried fod- 
der for winter use was also greatly to be preferred 
to the other. The following statements put forth 
by the Norfolk County (Mass.) Agricultural So- 
ciety, will go far to substantiate what we have 
hitherto written on the subject. In the report of 
the society, it is stated that 

‘*Mr. Spear, the occupant of the Welles Farm, 

in Dorchester, considers the fodder of sweet corn 
very valuable. He stated, that in feeding his 
cows last winter on the fodder of sweet corn, the 
supply became temporarilly exhausted, and in- 
| stead of the fodder a full supply of the best hay 
| was given, the keeping in other respects being 
the same that it was before ; but the quantity of 
milk decreased considerably, till by removing 
some hay another supply of corn fodder was reach- 
ed, and on returning to it, the cows soon gave the 
former quantity of milk. This was the dried 
| stalks from which the ears had been sent to market 
as ‘green corn.’ The stalks were cut close to the 
| ground soon after the ears were gathered.’’ 
The same report gives a statement derived from 
| Cheever Newhall, Esq., of Dorchester, in regard 
jto the fodder of sweet corn, the substance of 
which is as follows : 

He planted three-fourths of an acre of sweet 
| corn, in the latter part of May, dropping the seed 
| with a corn planter, in rows three feet apart, and 

in the drills about two feet apart. The cultiva- 
tion was all done with a cultvator. Sixty barrels 
of corn were sent to Boston from the lot, and 
on the 15th of September the crop was cut close 
|to the ground and schocked—the stalks being 
| quite green, as the variety was late. It remained 
on the field till about the middle of November, 
when it was housed. Mr. N. states that he has 
fed the fodder to a cow and to his horses, which 
eat it with evident relish, and without the least 
waste, although thestalks were not cut. He is so 
well convi of the value of fodder of sweet 
corn, that he intends to raise enough to keep 
his horses through the winter.” 











| 








Hanging Rasket Flower-Pots. 





| The hanging flower-pots, or basket pots, are 
| now 80 very fashionable and general for growing 
| some kinds of plants to ornament windows, green- 
houses, &e., that no description of them is need- 
ed here. But those who have not seen them can 

archase them at the seed-stores in the cities. 

ne of the prettiest plants to grow in these hang- 
ing pots, is the English Periwintic. It is an 
evergreen creeper, of compact growth ; the shoots 
are small, tough and wiry, short-jointed, and 
wholly covered with the foliage, and make roots 
at every joint when growing in the open garden ; 
| the leaved are of the size and form of that of the 


spring or well water until the water comes off | rose, but thick and flexible, of a beautiful green 


color, and finely transparent ; the blooms are of 
a bright sky blue, produced in great profusion 
in April and May, and show themselves well 
above the foliage. It delights in partial shade, 
and is finely adapted for window growth, and 
thrives finely in summer, hung on the porch, 
varandah or piazza, or upon the branch of a tree, 
where it will be shaded. It requires simple cul- 
ture, and retains all its beauties under neglect, 
better than any other plant I know of. It does 


best planted alone in the hanging pot, and as its 
vanes h out, those that grow aster than the 
others should have their points nipped off, so 


the growth will be equal all around, and 
_ they have grown so much as to half cover 
the sides of the pot, they may be kept at that by 
clipping off their ends as they grow out; that 
will the shoots branch out all over, and the 





plant will be as compact as a grassy sod; the 
shoots do not hang loosely down after they grow 
over the edges of the pot, but project in a sloping 
manner, like a Pavillion roof. A hanging pot, 
when so clothed, and when the Periwinkle is in 
bloom, is one of the neatest and most beautiful 
things in the line of floriculture. And as its 
leaves are always green, always shining and very 
neat, the plant is always pretty. A plant large 
enough to fill a hanging pot can be got for twelve 
cents, and sent any distance in a paper by mail 
Our nurserymen and seedsmen send them to all 
parts of our country. If five thousand hanging 
pots with the Periwinkle in full bloom were hun 
in Chestnut strect, Philadelphia, or ten thousan 
hung in Broadway, N. Y., and for sale, [ predict 
that they would all be bought up in a week. 
—Watrer Exper in Farmer and Gardner. 





Chapter on Frying. 
There is, says the N. Y. Evening Post, an old 
proverb, ‘*God sends meat, but the devil cooks.”’ 
A pleasant book describing life in Normandy, 
with sketches of Frenvh fishing, cooking, natural 
history, &c., which has just been published in 
London, gives one a better opinion of some cooks 
than the proverb we have quoted would induce. 
The French cook here described, seems entitled 
to claim descent from a better source, and his 
works—which do follow him in this pleasant gos- 
sip of the writer we are about to quote from— 
are such as to make us wish that the race of 
French cooks there described could be naturalized 
in America. 
Here follows a lecture on the noble art of fry- 
ing, fur which the author deserves and ought to 
receive the great gold medal of every Humane 
Society and Life-Saving Institute in the world. 
In this country frying is so little understood that 
the frying-pan is banished from nearly all well- 
regulated households, as the potent breeder of 
dyspepsia, ill-tempers, nightmares, and morbid 
hallucinations of many kinds. And yet in the 
bands of a skilful cook this instrument is as harm- 
less as the gridiron ; and is used to produce many 
delicious dishes. Attend then, oh housekeepers 
of America, to these works of wisdom : 
‘*It isa great art, too often sadly neglected. 
Frying is, in fact, boiling in oleaginous matter ; 
but if there be too little liquid in your pan, only 
half your object is boiled ; and the other is warm- 
ed into a greasy mass of half-done viand, by the 
drops that are thrown up and fall on the upper 
surlace, there remaining to displease eye and dis- 
gust the palate. To fry, the object must be to- 
tally immersed at once in the heated mags of li- 
quid oleaginous matter; for the rale is the same 
whether you use lard, butter, or olive oil. The 
first and greatest care of the good cook is to see 
that there be plenty of liquid in the pan; the 
second, that the liquid be of a proper tempera- 
ment, and nothing, in fact, is easier if proper at- 
tention be paid to what you are about, anda 
fault-like negligence is inexcusable in 80 moment- 
ous a matter. Having seen that a proper quan- 
tity of oil, butter or lard, as the case may be, is 
put in your pan, place it on the fire and let it 
heat till you have obtained the proper tempera- 
ture. Tu learn when this has arrived, have 
ready several small sticks of bread, and dip them 
from time to time in the liquid. When the heat 
is enough, you will see that the bread, on being 
held for a few seconds, becomes of a clear brown 
color. When you havea small object to fry, now 
is your time ; plunge it in and lift the pan a little 
above the fire, for the heat must not be allowed 
to increase, or your object becomes too dark in 
color—it is burnt, in short. When your object 
is large, then you must allow the color of the 
bread, when you withdraw it, to be more strong- 
ly pronounced ; for the immersion of a large ob- 
ject, a sole, for instance, will reduce the tem 
ature to the proper tone, and at that you must 
regulate it, neither allowing it to be too hot nor 
too cold. By attending to this you will always 
find the color clear and bright, and not in the 
slightest degree greasy in appearance. You should 
always take care, too, thas the egg for your pane 
should be very thinly and evenly laid on; to in- 
sure this, the white only should be used and beat- 
en for a long time, and when spread it should be 
allowed to dry for a little time before adding your 
bread, crumbs or flour. For myself, I always 
prefer what I have used to-day, namely, the flour 
of the haricot bean very finely ground.’’ 





Tree Planting. 





‘*Have you never heard of the student who, on 
being told that the crow would sometimes live a 
hundred years, bought a young crow to try the 
experiment?’’ Yes, indeed, we have heard of 
him—the irony is excellent—and of Dr. Johnson’s 
growl ‘‘about the frightful interval between the 
seed and the timber?’’ Still, we say, plant trees. 
They who plant at once, instead of wasting their 
breath in selfish complaints of the shortness of 
life, find luxuriant foliage waving over them 
much sooner than they expected. Sut, whether 
ou live to see the maturity of your trees or not, 
e benevolent enough to plant for posterity. 
Transmit to your children the inheritance of rural 
beauty received from your fathers, greatly aug- 
mented. By all means plant, and plant well, and 
the result will overpay the labor. And let not 
your labor end with planting. Feed your trees 
from year to year with generous food and guard 
them from injury. And in the words (slightly 
altered) of an old planter, ‘What joy may you 
have in seeing the success of your labors while 
you live, and in leaving behind you, to your heirs 
or successors, a work that, many years after your 
death, shall record your love to your country! 
And then rather, in you consider to what 
length of time your work is like to last.’’ If you 
have country homes to embellish, be content with 
simplicity. Remember that a great establish- 
ment is a great care, and that the proprietor is 
apt to become a slave to it. Let your dwelling 
ace be marked with what planters call ‘‘repose. 
Make them the abode of comfort and refined en- 
joyment, places which always afford you agreea- 
ble occupation, but not oppress you with care.— 
jorth American Review. 





The Farm is a Manufactory. 





It ought to be so regarded. The soil should be 
looked upon as bearing the same relation to the 
agriculturist that any raw material does to the 
manufacturer of that specific raw material. It is 
the stock from which is to be wrought out the 
marketable product, What is put on the soil in 
the shape of seed, fertilizers, labor, should always 
be regardgd, together with the interest on the 
money invested in the land, as going to make up 
the cost of the product—of the article manu- 
factured from the soil. And the farmer should 
know precisely what this cost is,—and it should 
govern the price at which he eells his uce. 
Now, this is a very simple and self-evident Prop 
osition. It has been often repeated ; and yet it 
has got to be told a great many thousand times 
more before the mass of farmers will appreciate 
its im ince, judging by the ratio of their pro- 
ress in this matter in th t. 

We refer to it now, and so often, because we 
believe it is as emphatically the basis of success 
in agriculture as in manufactures. And we in- 
tend to repeat it until our readers who do busi- 
ness ha and fail, shall understand how 
to go to work to find the leak that is sinking the 
ship.— Rural New Yorker. 


Mixture for a Cough or Cold. 


Take one teacupful of flax seed and soak it all 
night. In the morning, put into kettle two 
quarts of water, a b 1 of liquorice root split 
up, one quarter of a pound of raisins broke in 
half. Let them boil until the strength is thor- 
oughly exbausted ; then add the flax seed which 
has been previously soaked. Let all boil balf an 
hour or more, Wa g and , that 
mixture may not Then and add 





F 





lemon juice and suger. 
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Terms of the Maine Farmer. | 
$2.25 per annum, or $2.00 if paid within 
three months ot the date of Subscription. 
ER™ These terms will be rigidly adhered to in all cases. (9 
All payments made by subsoribers to the Farmer will 
be credited fh accordance with our new mailing method. 
The printed date upon the paper, in connection with the 
subscriber’s name, will show the time to which he has 
paid, and will constitute, in all cases, a valid receipt for 
moneys remitted by him. 














G9" A subscriber dosiring to change the post office 
direction of his paper must communicate to us the name 
of the officeto which it has been previously sent, otherwise 
we shall be unable to comply with his request. 





Notice. : 


Mr. H. P. Wesxs will call upon subscribers in Wald 
@ounty. 
Mr. Warren Fourer of Hartland, will call upon 
subscribers in Somerset County. 


Mr. Jas. Sturgis is now engaged in calling on sub- 
scribers in York County. 


—_—_—_—_——— 
Ancient and Modern Slaughter. 
A great part of the history of mankind, or what 
is the same thing, of the history of nations, isa 
narrative of strifes, of wars and wholesale butch- 
ery of each other. 

OF all the animals which God has placed upon 
this earth, none are so destructive to each other 
and to all others, as the one placed at the head 
of the animal kingdom, called man. It would 
be a singular document, could it be made out, 
which would give a true amount and enumeration 
of the numbers that have been slain in battles 
and wars from the time that Cain killed his 
brother Abel, until the present moment. 

We are led to these ideas by reading the ac- 
counts of the numbers killed in the battles and 
skirmishes of the present day between the de- 
fenders of our Union and its regular government 
and the rebels. They are enough in all con- 
science to make us sad and almost despair of the 
coming of that promised day of brotherly love 
and universal peace, when ‘‘the wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid, and the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together and a little child 
shall lead them.’’ However sure or near the 
days are, of which this prophecy is descriptive 
and figurative, it is pretty certain that neither 
our own country, nor that part of Europe in the 
neighborhood of Poland, are the recipients of it 
at the present moment. 

It is claimed that the invention of gunpowder, 
in some degree, civilized and humanized the wars 
of nations. It undoubtedly has had the effect of 
mitigating the slaughter, or rather of lessening 
the numbers of the victims of battles, but the 
humanizing part of it isnot much to brag of. 
The fact of its diminishing the number of those 
killed in battles is very evident from a compari- 
son of those killed in battles before, and since 
the invention and application as an agent in war- 
fare. Whether it has rendered the effects of fight- 
ing any more tolerable, or terrible, is rather 
doubtful. It matters but little, if one is to be 
killed, outright, whether his head is struck off 
by a cannon ball, or a blow of the scimetar of an 
enemy; but we think we should, on the other 
hand, rather run the risk of wounds from a keen 
cut of a sword, or piercings of a spear, than to 
be blown to pieces and roughly mangled by shot 
or shell. 

One who reads the accounts of the many wars, 
especially of that warlike nation, the Jews, both 
before and after the birth of Christ, will be 
struck with the immense slaughter which used 
to take place. We hear but little of the wound- 
ed. In their hand to hand encounters, it is prob- 
ably but few were left until they were killed en- 
tirely. 

About 160 to 150 years before Christ, Judas 
Maccabeas became a commander and warrior 
among the Jews, and carried on his part of war 
with great skill and vigor. In one instance, on 
meeting his opponent, Timotheus, who had an 
army of one hundred and twenty-two thousand 
men, near Raphon on the river Jabbok, he gave 
him battle and slew thirty thousand of his men and 
took him prisoner. He then pursued the remains 
of his army to Carnion in Arabia, took that city 
and slew twenty-five thousand more of Timotheus’ 
forces. Here was a slaughter of fifty-five thou- 
sand men in a few days, out of an army of a 
hundred and twenty-two thousand. What would 
be thought at the present day, of such a loss as 
that in battle! 

Ten or a dozen years after this, we find Hyr- 
canus and Antiochus uniting their forces, which 
were very large, in the Parthian war. ‘Hyrca- 
nus returned home at the end of the year, but 
Antiochus who chose to winter in the East, was, 
with his whole army, destroyed in a single night, 
by the natives, who, taking advantage of their 
separate quarters all over the country, rose on 
them, and cut their throats, so that Antiochus 
was slain and of four hundred thousand persons, 
of which his army consisted, scarce a man escap- 
edt» carry home the news of the massacre.”’ 
This wes a slaughter which puts all the losses of 
‘killed, wounded and missing’’ of our days com- 
pletely in the back ground. 

According to Josephus, whom all will allow to 
be very reliable authority, there were some ter- 
rible slaughters during the war which culminat- 
ed in the destruction of Jerusalem. At the siege 
of Jotapta, where Josephus himself commanded, 

Sorty thousand were slain—and when Jerusalem 
was conquered, it was fuund that more than one 
million three hundred thousand persons had been 
killed. This distruction of life must be attribut- 
able to the hand to hand mode of warfare of those 
days, rather to any lack of courage or prowess 
of the soldiers of modern times. 





tr A fine Otter measuring 5 feet in length 
was caught on the west shore of the Long Pond 
in Mt. Vernon on Tuesday night last. He was 
taken ina steel trap by Mr. Andrew P. Brown 
of that town. The skin of the otter is valuable, 
and considerable effort has been made during the 
past few months by the hunters in the vicinity to 
capture him, without success, until he unwit- 
tingly put his foot into Mr. Brown’s trap. 





GF It commenced raining on Sunday morning 
last, and has continued with but slight intermis- 
sions until this noon, Tuesday. The ground 
had become dry and the rain was much needed ; 
but it has now received a thorough soaking. and 
under its influences grass and farm crops will take 
a rapid start. It is quiteool however, fires be- 
ing comfortable and overcoats are in requisition. 





ta Mr. J. B. Spaulding writes us as follows : 
“IT have one sheep which has produced a posterity 
of seven in the space of fourteen months. I have 
but five sheep in my flock, and they have produc- 
ed this year eight lambs, and but one sheep had 
twins. These lambs have come direct from the 
five sheep.” 


fa" It is stated that Geo. B. Moore, Fsq., form- 
erly of the Belfast Journal and recently of the 
Portland Argus has assumed the principal editorial 
charge of the Portland Advertiser. Mr. Moore is 
an able and graceful writer, and we trust his new 
connection will be advantageous to himself and 
the patrons of the paper. 








ta The shipping of ice to southern ports has 
commenced in earnest. Owners in Gardiner are 
now engaged in sending great quantities to the 
army and various southern ports. Between two 
and three hundred schooners of 300 tons each, 


The War News of the Week. 
tions continues to center upon the Mississippi. 


invested by our land and naval forces, effectually 
cut off from rebel relief and communication, and 


exhaustion, will ere long be compelled to sur- 
render to our arms. During the past week Gen. 


to the surer and safer method of regular approach- 
es. Earthworks are being thrown up to protect 
the troops in their operations, and mines are be- 
ing constructed to blow up the rebel forts, unless 
starvation shall anticipate the event. ‘This latter 
consummation is not improbable. A messenger 
from the rebel Gen. Pemberton to Gen. Joe John- 
ston was captured on Thursday, the 28th ult., 
with a despatch stating that the forage of the 
garrison was all gone, the men living on quarter 
rations, and the ammunition nearly exhausted. 
A terrible bombardment of the city from the 
gunboats in front and our earthworks in the rear, 
is going en day and night. Three thousand shells 
were thrown into the city in one hour on Friday, 
the 29th, with what result is not known. The 
latest advices from Gen. Grant are up to Wednes- 
day last, and every thing was going well. 

Gen. Banks has made a rapid, and thus far, 
successful movement upon Port Hudson. Leav- 
ing Alexandria and ascending the Red river with 
a force numbering as is estimated, about 20,000 
men, he crossed the Mississippi and landed on the 
21st ult., at Bayou Sara, a short distance above 
Port Hudson. A battle had been fought on the 
same day by a force under the command of Gens. 
Auger and Grover in the rear of the place, which 
resulted in the retreat of the enemy to his en- 
trenchments. The 2lst Maine regiment, Col. 
. Johnson, are reported to have distinguished them- 
selves by gallant conduct on that occasion. By 
the junction of Gen. Banks’ and Gen. Auger’s 
forces, Port Hudson, on the land side became 
completely invested, and on the 27th a general 
attack was made on the rebel works, assisted by 
Admiral Farragut’s fleet in the river. The bat- 
tle lasting two days, was one of the closest and 
most fiercely sustained of any action of the war. 
Several important positions were carried by the 
desperate valor of our troops, but the principal 
works proved to be of such formidable strength 
that Gen. Banks had determined to reduce the 
place by siege. Our losses in the two days’ 
fight are reported at 4,000, but this is no doubt 
an exaggeration. That of the enemy is not 
known. Gen. F.S. Nickerson of Maine is re- 
ported among the killed. Among our wounded 
we find the names of Gens. Sherman and Neal 
Dow. A Louisiana negro regiment fought with 
unprecedented desperation and bravery. Out of 
nine hundred men composing the regiment, only 
three hundred came out of the battle alive. At 
the last accounts our gunboats were bombarding 
the fortifications from the river while the troops 
were using their artillery on the land side with 
perceptible effect. 

The news from the Rappvhannock is again be- 
coming interesting. For some days past we have 
had rumors of the movement of Lee’s forces in 
the direction of Gordonsville and Culpepper. On 
Friday last a reconnoissance in force was ordered 
by Gen. Hooker avross the river for the purpose of 
ascertaining the precise object of the enemy’s 
movements. ‘The crossing was effected below 
Fredericksburg in broad daylight, directly in tlie 
face of theenemy. Pvntoons were thrown over 
and the second division of the sixth corps under 
command of Gen. Howe, after some skirmishing 
drove the rebels from their rifle pits, advanced as 
far as the Bow ling Green road capturing a number 
of prisoners, and bivouacked for the night at the 
foot of the heights, almost within range of the 
rebelartillery. The purpose of the reconnoissance 
having been satisfactorily accomplished, on Satur- 
day Gen. Howe recrossed the river and returned 
to camp, with the loss of only five killed and 
twenty-four wounded. In view of the audacity of 
the movement and its probable contingencies, it is 
said the army is thrilled with excitement and im- 
patience. We may look for stirring news from 
the Rappahannock soon. 

Col. Kilpatrick, one of the heroes of the late 
Stoneman’s cavalry raid, has made another dar- 

ing and successful circuit of the rebel forces on 

the Rappahannock—moving from Yorktown to 
Urbana on the Potomac, destroying on his way 

much rebel property, and stampeding 1,000 ne- 

groes and 300 horses. 

No important movement has yet been made by 

the opposing armies in Tennessee. Anattack was 
made by a large force. of rebel of cavalry on 
Thursday last upon the town of Franklin, occu- 
pied by our troops, which was gallantly repulsed, 
with heavy loss to the enemy. Simultaneously 
an attack was mude upon our forces at Triune 
and similarly repulsed, with the loss of two hun- 
dred killed and wounded, the capture of four 
hundred horses and other property. 

From rebel sources, we have intelligence of a 
successful federal expedition up the Cowbahee 
river in South Carolina, attended with the loss of 
$100,000 worth of property and the carrying off 
of 1000 negroes. It is supposed that the force 
was composed of negro troops. A pretty success- 
ful recruiting expedition. Our forces have also 
destroyed the town of Bluffton, about twenty- 
four miles from Port Royal. 





Woot anp irs Prospects. ‘*How’s wool,’ is 
one ol the prominent questions of the day ; and 
the wool market, and prices likely to rule the 
coming season are topics that increase in interest 
as the time for shearing approaches. It is a fact 
often noticed, that just before shearing time, prices 
are depressed, wool-buyers are remarkably quiet, 
or if they say much it is that prices are too high 
and wool must come down. The excitement 
about + wool so rampant during the spring has 
died away, and within the past two weeks prices 
have had adownward tendency. Indications now 
are that the market will open rather low—that is 
low as compared with what farmers anticipated, 
but whether they will continue so is another 
question ; in fact, judging from past seasons it is 
safe to calculate that prices will advance as the 
clip comes in. 

The Detroit Advertiser, in speaking of the 
chances of the wool market says: ‘‘We advert to 
these facts at the present time in order to put 
the wool-growers of this State upon their guard. 
It is, of course, impossible at the present time to 
tell whether wool will rule high or rule low ; it 
is certain that prices are now tending constantly 
downward, and must go still further down; the 
large decline at the East, the effect of the wool 
sales of New York and Boston, and the increased 
confidence of the people that some signal victo- 
ries are about to crown our arms in the field, that 
will hurl the prices of many articles from the 
stupendous heights they have attained—all con- 
spire to send wool downward, gnd so it inevitably 
goes. But that it will continue so during the 
time of marketing the clip, is another question. 
Buyers now declare they will not pay over sixty- 
five cents for good extra lots.” 





AccipE’ts. Mr. David Farnesworth of Addi- 
son, formerly keeper of Nash’s Island Light, fell 
from the high bluff on Ladle Island at the mouth 
of Pleasant river, on Thursday last, striking on 
his head on the rocks some seventy feet below, 
killing him instantly. The Rortland Courier 
states that Mr. D. Crockett, acting brakeman on 
a special train on the Grand Trunk Railway, yes- 
terday afternoon, was knocked off the saloon car 
as the train passed underneath a bridge at Gilead, 
and killed, it is presumed instantly. Mr. Crock- 
ett was formerly postmaster in Norway, where 





will be required in the transportation. 


The chiet interest in pending military opera- 


Vicksburg and Port Hudson are now completely 


by means of the slow but jinevitable process of 


Grant, finding it impossible to carry the works 
in the rear of Vicksburg by assault, has resorted 


monster evil. 
of Augusta, and are sorry to believe that the re- 


city and village in our State. 
the Mail itself has called the bane and blight of 


ating it. 


Tae New Drarr. It is expected that the 
President will order a draft to fill up the regiments 
now in the field to their maximum standard, to 
take effect on or about the first of July next. 
The following brief abstract of the provisions of 
the law under which the draft is to be made we 
publish for the information of our readers : 


‘““When the draft is to be made, the President 
assigns the number of men to be furnished by 
each district, who, with fi cent. in addi- 
tion, are to be drafted by t enrolling board. 
The persons drawn are to be notified within ten 
days, and required to report for duty at a desig- 
nated rendezvous. In assigning the men to eac 
district the Prisident is to take into consideration 
the number of volunteers and militia furnished 
from the State in which they live, and the period 
of their service since the commencement of the 
rebellion, and make the assignment so as to 
equalize the numbers among the districts of the 
several States. nail : 

Fvery person drafted, may, it is provided, 
‘‘furnish an acceptable substitute ;”’ or he may 
‘‘pay such sum as the Secretary of War may de- 
termine, not exceeding three hundred dollars, for 
the procuration of such substitute ;’’—‘‘and 
thereupon such — so furnishing the substi- 
tute or paying the money shall be discharged 
from further liability during that draft.” 

Persons failing to report after due notice, with- 
out furnishing the required sum, are to be 
deemed deserters, arrested by the Provost Mar- 
shal, and sent to the nearest post for trial by 
Court Marshal, unless, on showing that they are 
not liable to military duty, the board of enroll- 
ment shall relieve them from the draft. 

Drafted persons, on arriving at the rendezvous, 
are to be examined by the Surgeon, and claims 
for exemption are to be presented to the board, 
whose decision shall be final. After the required 
number of able-bodied men has been obtained 
from the list of those drafted, the remainder are 
to be discharged. Those reporting at the rendez- 
vous are to be allowed travelling pay from 
their places of residence, and those ischarged 
are to be allowed travelling pay home. 
Persons furnishing acceptable substitutes are 
to receive from the board certificates of discharge 
from the draft, which shall exempt them from 
military duty during the time for which they 
were drafted. 
If any person resists any draft of men enrolled 
under this act, or counsels or aids resistance to 
the draft, or counsels drafted men not to appear 
at the rendezvous, or dissuades them from the 
performance of military duty, he shall be subject 
to summary arrest, and delivered to the civil au- 
thorities for trial, and on conviction punished by 
fine of two hundred dollers or two years impris- 
onment, or both.”’ 





Tue Source or toe Nix. For two thousand 
years the source of the river Nile; in Africa, has 
remained a mystery, and during this time numer- 
ous attempts have been made to thread out its 
unknown course ; but this acchicvement has been 
reserved for a few daring explorers of the present 
century. It appears from recent statements in 
English journals that Capts. Speke and Grant, 
have at last discovered the true source of the 
Nile, thereby setting at rest the many absurd 
suppositions and theories that have heretofore ex- 
isted concerning it. These explorers set out from 
Zanzibar, an island off the east coast of Africa, 
more than two years ago with a party of seventy 
men, and when last heard from they were at Gon- 
do-Koro, a place some five degrees from the equa- 
tor in the northern hemisphere. During their 
progress they were obliged to fight against the 
scourges of the interior and the natural obstacles 
in their course and on reaching Gondo-Koro their 
number had been reduced to seventeen. Capt. 
Speke has discovered that the Nile springs from 
an immense lake which he has circumnavigated, 
situated about latitude 4 degs. south, and long. 
37 degs. east. He entered Africa from the east 
and closed his explorations by coming down the 
Nile. This lake he has named Victoria Nyanza, 
or Ukerewe Sea. Sir. R. I. Murchison, one of 
the most distinguished European geographers, 
in a late English journal observes : ‘*This discov- 
ery of Speke and Grant, by which the southern- 
most limit of the basin of the Nile is determined, 
is the most remarkable geographical feat of our 
age, and is indeed an achievement of which all 
our countrymen may well be proud.”’ 





ta The Mail, we are sorry to observe, evidently 
puts a wrong construction to the tone of our 
paragraph, one sentence of which it places in a 
conspicuous position, in its issue of the 4th, and 
makes it a text fora thrust at us and our city. 
It was far from our intention to cast a reproach 
upon one of the prettiest villages in Maine, both 
in gts natural beauties and the excellence of its 
society, by saying that the town ‘‘tolerated an 
almost endless number of grog shops,”’ nor did 
we mean to intimate, what the Mail has taken 
for granted, that our own city was free from this 
We are quite free to say the same 


mark will apply with equal force to almost every 
It is an evil which 


its own town, as it is of every other place toler- 
We look forward to the ‘*good time 
coming”? when rum-sellers and drinkers will be 
regarded as cumberers of society, and our own 
city, fand all other towns and villages in our 
State will be free from the evils of intemperance. 
Give us your hand Bro. M., while we labor for a 
result so much to be desired. 





Reticious ConvENTIONS AND ConrERENCcES. The 
Maine Universalist Convention will be held in 
Calais on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
June 23d, 24th, and 25th. The Kennebec Yearly 
Meeting of Freewill Baptist churches will com- 
mence its annual session at East Wilton, on the 
23d of June. Ministerial Conference on the af- 
ternoon of the day previous. The Annual Con- 
ference of the Congregational Churches of Frank- 
lin County will be held with the church in Weld, 
commencing on Tuesday, June 9th, at 104 o’clock 
A. M., and continuing two days. The General 
Conference of the Congregational Churches of 
Maine will be held at Biddeford on the 23d, 24th 
and 25th of June. The June session of the 
Farmington Freewill Baptist Quarterly Meeting 
will be held at Weeks’ Mills, New Sharon, on 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week. 





& The Court Martial convened in this city 
last week for the trial of deserters from the army, 
were engaged until Saturday on the case of Geo. 
S. Hutchinscn of the 3d Maine, charged with 
repeated desertions from hisregiment. The trial 
was concluded on Saturday and the decision of 
the Court sealed up and transmitted to Gen. 
Wool for approval. It is understood that the ac- 
cused was found guilty of the crime charged 
and that he will be sentenced to be shot. The 
Court willjresume its sessions on Wednesday of 
this week, when the case of Jesse Meader of the 
3d Maine, for desertion, will come up for trial. 





ga It will be seen by the advertisement in an- 
other column that Jos. H. Manley Esq. of this 
city, recently a graduate of the Albany Law 
School, has opened an agency in Darby Hall, for 
the prosecution of soldiers, claims for back pay, 
bounties and pensions. Mr. Manley is a son of 
the late publisher of this paper, and possesses am- 
ple legal and business qualifications tor the bus- 
iness upon which he has entered. We commend 
him to the patronage of the public. 





Mai Rosser Arrestsp. The desperado who 
has been engaged all winter in robbidg the mails 
between Bangor and Calais, was arrested on Tues- 
day of last week by Wm. Flannagan and Hor- 
ace Haynes special agents of the Air Line, but 
his name is not given. He was overhauled near 
the village of Wesley, and letters were found on 
his person that will insure conviction. He is 
now in jail at Bangor. 


ta Maine had eight regiments in the late bat- 
tles, and Massachusetts had eighteen. Maine 
regiments lost a total in killed, wounded and 
missing of 583 men, while Massachusetts regi- 





Editor’s Table. 

eg” T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
announce the publication on Saturday June 15th 
of a new novel entitled ‘‘The Castle’s Heir,’’ by 
the popular English writer, Mrs. Henry Wood, 
author of “East Lyme™ and other successful 
works. The work will be embellished with eleven 
large illustrative engravings from original draw- 
ings made expressly for the American edition. 
In the department of fiction, no writeg of the 
present day wields a more facile and powerful 
pen. Her novels take the lead in the popular re- 
gard, having an immense circulation in this coun- 
try as well asin Europe. ‘The Castle’s Heir’’ 
will be published complete in two volumes. Price 
$1.00 in paper covers, or $1.25 in cloth binding- 

Tue Kwicxersocxer. The number for June 
closes the 59th volume. ‘Old Knick’’ seems to 
have lost the energy of youth, the ripeness of 
manhood, and is drifting into second childishness. 
We are sorry to record this, for “Knick” was al- 
ways a favorite and had troops of friends—but 
the articles in the present number, which is a fair 
sample of the work for several months, are hard- 
ly up the mark; they are common place, and 
devoid of those elevated and high toned charac- 
teristics looked for in a leading magazine of the 
present day. The essays are shabby, the poetry 
ordinary, the stories dull, the political articles 
unsavory, and the ‘‘Editor’s Table’’ presents a 
lean appearance. It is now edited by Kinahan 
Cornwallis, and published at 37 Park Row, New 
York, at $3 per annum. 

American Pusuisuers’ Crrcuiar, and Literary 
Gazette. We have been favored by the publish- 
er, Geo. W. Childs, 628 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, with the first number, Octavo series, of 
the above publication. It is designed to be issued 
semi-monthly, and if succeeding numbers are as 
interesting as the first, it will prove a valuable 
and indispensable work for publishers, the book 
trade, students, literary men and the general 
reader. Published at $2 per annum. Address 
as above. 


American Journat or Epucation. The June 
number of this bulky quarterly devoted to the 
educational interests of our country is well filled 
with articles upon the various branches of its 
speciality. Among these is a lengthy article on 
Military Education and Schools in Austria, and 
others of great value. The work is issued quar- 
terly at Hartford, Conn., under the editorship of 
Ilon. Henry Barnard. Terms $3.00 per annum. 


Tax Boston Review, for May, comprises the 
following articles : Atonement—Steps Downward; 
George Herbert; The Sword and Christianity ; 
Fasting; Christ’s Testimony to our Canonical 
Scriptures ; Our Lord’s Third Temptation ; John 
Calvin—second article ; Short Sermons ; Literary 
Notices ; The Round Table. Published bi-month- 
ly by J. M. Whittemore & Co., Boston, at 3.00 
per annum. 

Baiveron Acapewr. The catalogue of this In- 
stitution for the year ending May, 1863, indi- 
cates, as will be shown from the number under 
notice, that it is in a most commendable degree 
of prosperity: Summer term, 25, fall term, 72, 
winter term, 20, spring term, 112; total 229. 
The Academy is under the tuition of Charles E. 
Hilton, A. B., and the usual force of surbordi- 
nate instructors. 





Somerset & Kenenec Rattroap. The annual 
meeting of the Somerset & Kenebec Railroad Co. 
for the choice of officers, &c., was held at the 
Treasurer's office in this city on Wednesday last. 
Joseph Eaton, Abner Coburn, Samuel Robinson. 
Ezra Totman, Eben Frye, Samuel Cony, James 
W. Bradbury, Llewellyn W. Lithgow, and John 
Mullikin were chosen a board of Directors for the 
ensuing year. 

The following is a statement of the business of 
the road for the past year: Gross earnings, $86,- 
703.85 ; running expenses, $33,505.04 ; net earn- 
ings, $53,288.81. Paid interest on coupons, 
$36,109.67 ; balance in treasury, $17,179.14. 
Amount due for mail transportation $3,343.14. 
Interest due on Ist and 2d Mortgage Bonds, $136- 
437.99. There has been 19,777 57-100 tons of 
freight transported over the road, and 36,988 pas- 
sengers, being an increase of some 8000 tons of 
freight, and about 1500 passengers over the pre- 
vious year. 

The Skowhegan Clarion says : 


‘*A difficulty has existed for several years be- 
tween the S. & K. and Ken. & Port. roads in re- 
lation to the terms of running said roads, or rath- 
er divisions of fares, and almost every year these 
disagreements have been referred to referees. But 
the Ken. & Port road have now refused all terms 
of compromise, and have made an offer to the S. 
& K. road from which they say they shall not 
vary. This offer the Directors of the S. & K. 
road do not consider just and equitable. At the 
annual meeting it was voted to authorize the Di- 
rectors to make such offer to the K. & P. road as 
they shall deem fair and honorable, and in case 
such offer is refused by the lower road, to then 
make such arrangements with any other road as 
they shall deem proper; and the Stockholders 
agree to back them up, let the consequences be 
what they may.’’ 


A Bear Srory. A correspondent sends usa 
graphic account of an adventure with a bear, and 
the discovery of a small quantity of silver in an 
hitherto unknown cave, on Old Bluff, a rough 
mountain situated in Concord. When on an ex- 
cursion with two companions, our correspondent 
stirred up a bear; bear retreated to a cave and 
the men fastened him in by placing large stones 
against the entrance, while they went after more 
aid ; reinforcements coming, they attacked Bruin, 
who fastened his claws rather unceremoniously 
upon Jack and made off with him; coming toa 
tree Jack caught hold of it and Bruin went on 
with Jack’s coat, tumbling over a steep ledge 
and was killed by the fall. After this the men 
returned to the cave and found therein an iron 
chest in which was about twenty dollars in silver 


coins. We do not know what became of the 
bear. 








Important To SoLprers AND THEIR FRrenps.— 
The Protective War Claim Association for New 
England has proved an entire success, and is do- 
ing a vast amount of gocd. Its object is to pro- 
tect soldiers and sailors from imposture, and as- 
sist them in procuring their claims without delay, 
and at the least possible cost. The best names 
in Boston are connected with it, and the adver- 
tisement in to-day’s paper fully sets forth its ad- 
vantages and objects. 





ta The Portland Glass Works—the buildings 
of which are now in process of erection—will be 
in operation by October next. The furnace build- 
ing will be 70 feet square, and the one for mix- 
ing, kneading, finishing and packing purposes 
will be 36 by 120. It is intended to be devoted 
entirely to the manufacture of glass ware, simi- 
lar to that made by the N. E. Glass Company of 
Boston. 





tg Among the recent promotions and resigna- 
tions in Gen. Hunter’s Department, South Caro- 
lina, the following are mentioned in Maine regi- 
ments: Sergeants Jas. M. Thompson and Alfred 
Brann, 11th Me. appointed 2d Lieutenants. Capt. 
Thomas S. Hutchins, 8th Maine; Capt. Henry 
Brown, 8th Maine; 2d Lieut. J. N. Coffin, 9th 
Maine ; Lieut. Col. Rob’t F. Campbell, 11th Me.; 
Col. Rishworth Rich, 9th Maine, resigned. 


ta The Aroostook Pioneer learns that a young 
man by the name of Mellen, belonging to Houl- 
ton, was killed recently in Ashland, upon the 
Big Machias stream, on a jam of logs owned by 
Mr. Nathan Frost. 


ta” The following deaths are reported at Port 
Royal: Charles Stevens, private Co. C, 9th Me., 
May 14th; A. H. Prescott, private Co. A, 9th 
May 2lst ; George A. Baker, private Co. E, 11th 














he leaves a family. He was 35 years of age. 


ments lost only 732. 


May 9th. 


Communications. 








For the Maine Farmer. _ 
Letter from the Army of the Potomac. 
Camp 4TH Mz. Vows., Army or Potomac, 


May 29th, 1863. 
Dear Farwer:—The battle of Chancellorsville has 


gone a month to the rear of present events, has already 
had many historians, and further comment at this late 
hour, may seem superfluous. But the differences of those 
accounts have tempted me to the conclusion, “‘I will 
also show you mine opinion.” Let this be my apology 
for an extract from my diary-account of those two mem- 
orable days—Saturday and Sunday, the 2d and 3d of 
May—embracing my personal observation of the main 
phases of that struggle. Further than such quotation I 
will neither attempt nor promise. On Saturday P. M., 
we were ordered to the extreme front, and entered a 
woods occupied during the morning by the enemy. 

“At 5 o’clock, having advanced by short intervals, we 
are lying in line of battle three-fourths of a mile into 
the dense woods. Here I climb a tree to make observa- 
tions. In front little can be seen but woods, while, 
running quarterly across our left flank, apparently not 
over two miles distant, is what appears like the Rappa- 
hannock, which, it is known, takes a sharp turn towards 
the South, for several miles below U.S. Ford. About 
the same distance, directly to our right (up the flank 
road) is an open field containing a large house, around 
which are federal troops—the 11th corps—in the direc- 
tion of which and beyond, a few cannon are now heard 
to open—we at the same time getting orders to march 
rapidly by the left flank, which is ia the direction of the 
river at the point just seen. The head of our column 
(Birney’s) is not long in reaching the river, below a 
portion of the enemy, who were thereby hemmed in or 
surrounded. We now halt and loud cheers rend the air. 
But alas, this exultation was short, for we were hastily 
summoned to retrace our path (thereby breaking the 
net just made) to check a flank movement on our right, 
the rebels having driven the 11th corps down the plank 
road entirely past the point held by our brigade this 
morning. 

This withdrawal of our Division from the position it 
had so suddenly and handsomely taken on the rear side 
of a considerable hostile force, rendered useless the ex- 
ploit which otherwise might have been of great advan- 
tage. The evening darkness had fallen before we ar- 
rived at the field (near our old position) bordering the 
woods in which the rebel tide had just been stayed. 
Here stoud a battery which, unsupported, had checked 
their advance at this point. But the day’s work for us 
had yet to begin. About 9 o’clock, instead of preparing 
for a night’s rest, the brigade is ordered to lay off knap- 
sacks and prepare for action. It is whispered that we 
are to charge upon the foe, now lying in heavy line of 
battle in the edge of the dense woods, not half a rifle 
shot distant. This report is soon confirmed. The sober 
preparation goes on. In half anhour all is ready. Ere 
long the order comes and they advance. When only a 
few rods into the woods a deadly volley tells them of 
the enemy’s presence. Our troops obey orders by giving 
one volley in return, and then using the sharp steel. 
The list of killed and wounded tells the result. Dr. 
Martin and myself collect and care for the wounded un- 
til 2 o’clock in the morning, when we lie down for an 
hour or two of rest. Thus closes an eventful day with 
omens of intenser work on the morrow. 

Sunday, May 3d. We early break our short slum- 

bers in hopes to remove the wounded further to the rear 
before action begins, but in vain. Our troops are fall- 
ing back out of the woods in order to assume, in part, at 
least, a new front and location for the struggle of the 
day. This move is at once noted by the enemy with 
exultant cheers and confident advance to the borders of 
the woods—at the same time beginning to shower mus- 
ketry over the field from which our shattered division is 
already withdrawing under cover of batteries, supported 
by Gen. Berry’s division. Our wounded, therefore, be- 
ing now between two fires, must be left and fall prison- 
ers. 
Passing along the rear and towards the right of our 
then line of battle, under a considerable fire of shell and 
rifle shot, meeting Gen. Hooker and staff riding towards 
the thickest of the contest, the division crosses the Plank 
Road and takes position, supporting the batteries near 
the biick house at the four corners, called Chancellors- 
ville. About this time Gen. Berry is killed. The bat- 
tle is now raging in its utmost fury—the main opposing 
lines of battle running squarely across the road just west 
of the brick house—the four corners being a point for 
which the rebels are most desparately striving. Their 
chances increase, for while resisting the main attack 
from above, we are soon annoyed by a counter assault 
from below, from a rebel battery, which must be answer- 
ed by some of our own artillery. The brick house is 
soon in flames, lighted by this convergent storm of 
shells. At this juncture, by a skillful manceuvre, Gen. 
Hooker withdraws this portion of his troopsérom a po- 
sition evidently too much exposed, constituting, as it 
did an apex (or letter A) on his battle front, and retir- 
ing one-third of a mile on the read from Chancellors- 
ville to the river line, parallel with the plank road and 
in a broad field, where rifle pits sheltered his most ex- 
posed points. By this exploit he changes the diiection 
of the approaching lines, thereby bringing the points 
into the original position from which they had been 
temporarily forced by the flank attack of yesterday. 
Against this firm line, Hooker’s main position, Lee 
hurled his thousands in vain. Here they were met, 
staggered, broken and hurled back as Gibraltar hurls 
the ocean waves, which, maddened by the storms, rush 
upon him only to reel away again. By noon the main 
action of the day ceased. 
Such, Mr. Editor, is a partial history of the brief 
eompaign in which two of the Generals commanding di- 
visions in this corps—Berry and Whipple—gave up 
their lives together. But their fall was avenged by the 
deaths of two Rebel Generals, one of whom had become 
a power in the land, for the name of Jackson gave confi- 
dence to friends and terror to foes. If we mourna 
Whipple, so shall they a Paxeton. If the Union army 
has lost a Berry, it has cost the Rebel army a Jackson. 


B, A. Cuase, 
Chaplain 4th Me. Vols. 


Letter from an Old Correspondent. 
Sourn Freeport, May 26, 1863. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—You have reason to regard me a 
tardy correspondent, as this is my first word to you since 
we last met in your sanctum. But why should I waste 
words in apology now. The truth is I have been too 
busy with removal from the city—starting anew in 
house-keeping—exploring a new field of pastoral labor— 
forming a whole circle of new acquaintances, and then I 
have been resolutely at work hauling wood, farming and 
matters and things in general. In addition to all this, 
our beautiful bay, island and ocean scenery, with its 
play of winds and tides and the busy labors incident to 
the location, are a perpetual delight—quite too exciting 
to give one a mood for prosy writing. If you doubt 
this, come and see. Indeed, whynot? Why shut your- 
selves so closely in that upper story, with the perpetual 
din and clank of that engine and folder, and the huge 
piles of “Farmers” manufactured to order. Come down 
here to our beautiful bay—the mouth of the Harasick- 
et—and spend a week among the islands, fishing, clam- 
digging, boating, lobster-catching, and go back all the 
wiser, happier, sharper men for a week among the salt 
sea waves. Thon we have such nice clam-bakes, chow- 
ders, fresh fish, corned fish, cured fish and smart men, 
good jolly souls, to help you catch and enjoy them. 
Such a week would give you a whole year of pleasant 
memories. You shall sail every morning in our trim 
little “‘Coast Guard,” or in our family boat, or row in the 
punt, as your fancy may dictate, and you may visit 
Harpswell, Punganuc, Brunswick, Yarmouth and all 
the islands from Jib-Beag and the Pound-of-tea to In- 
dian Island. We will show you where the eagles do 
congregate, and where one of our nimble farmers eaught 
one by astealthy movement, before he had time to spread 
his broad wings and soar for the sun. I have seen six 
of them at a time, all perched within range of shot gun. 
Two of them one sunny day stood on the limbs of a tree, 
within stone’s throw and watched my motions in loading 
a sled-load of wood for my Canadian French pony. We 
should show you how they build ships, and you might 
listen for hours to the music—the grand concert of hew- 
ers, plankers, borers, bolt and trunnel drivers, the calk- 
ers and the boys that drive wedges to open the seams 
for them to be filled with oakum, white lead and bitu- 
men, or a substitute. 

Messrs. Enos and C. H. Soule are building a splendid 
ship of ten or eleven hundred tons, on the spot where 
the Lafayette was built, so soon burned by the Alabama, 
after her escape from the slow coach of English officials 
with their far-famed neutrality. That Lafayette was a 
noble craft, almost new and in prime condition. A son 
of Capt. C. H. Soule was on board, the mate was a mem- 
ber of my congregation and Capt. Small, the commander, 
is often here. It must have been a sad sight to them, 
in irons on board the pirate English craft, to see that 
magnificent ship on fire, burning to the water level, and 
no insurance on her—$70,000 or $80,000 thus wantonly 
destroyed! Capt. Waite, who went as mate of the La- 
fayette, had previously been wrecked—only a short time 
before he went in her. Soon after he went as master 
and part owner of another vessel, which was lost in the 
English Channel, from which he bas but just returned to 











rest a little time, preparatory to another adventure. 


Master Horace Brewer, who is building this new ship 
and who built the Lafayette, has built some sixteen or 
seventeen for the same owners, with Capt. Henchman 
Soule, another brother, recently deceased. They expect 
to launch this ship in July. 

Messrs. G. & C. Bliss are building a brig of several 
hundred tons, but a few rods from the other. Master 
James Brewer directs in this, and is to build another so 
soon as this is off the stocks, which will perhaps be in 
July. The Soules are also to build a bark or brig after 
the larger ship is launched. In sight and sound also 
another large ship is being built by Messrs. Briggs & 
Cushing on another point of the same bay. Come down 
and see them—how they go on. You will discover one 
of the results of Canadian reciprocity in the.varieties of 
ship timber, gathered here from Canadian forests and 
brought over the Grand Trunk Railway. The industries 
of this region’ are largely devoted to ship building and 
navigation. But there is also an active group in the 
clam digging and preparation of fish bait. Several 
hundred barrels of shelled clams are put up at our 
wharves for the cod and mackerel fisheries, giving ex- 
citing and profitable employment to men and boys. 
The prices have ruled high this year—from five to six 
dollars per barrel—thus bringing a large amount of 
money, as the yield of the flats laid bare with the ebb 
tides. Small boys gather up a good deal of cash by this 
business. We have also a good share of certain profita- 
ble farming in this region. It is so easy to enrich the 
farms from the ocean, that hay is largely sold. Some 
15,000 tons per year go from these wharves, besides 
large quantities of potatoes. 

But all these active profitable industries have not so 
absorbed the people but that we have sent a full share 
for the defence of our common country. Last week I 
counted eleven wives, most of them mothers, whose hus- 
bands are in the army, beside a large number of sons 
and brothers from this vicinity. But I must not spin a 
longer yarn at this time. The farmers are too busy in 
planting to read them and their good wives have other 
yarns to knit for the solfiers in the army and their 
backers at home. Yours as ever, 

C. Pear. 





Tae Great Assautt on Vickssurc on Tuxs- 
pay, 20Tn May. We find the following details 
of the general assault on the fortifications be- 
hind Vicksburg by Gen. Grant’s army, on the 
20th of May, in the N. Y. Times. The division 
which made the assault was composed of the first 
brigade, Gen. G. A. Smith; the second brigade, 
Col. 'T. Kirby Smith commanding, and the third 
brigade, Gen. Ewing. This division was about 
= only one that advanced, and its losses were 

eavy : 

**At precisely two o'clock the various regiments 
rose to their feet, and with a tremendous cheer, 
started at double quick over the hill. 

Passing over the crest of the first hill, behind 
which they lay, the charging column saw in front 
of them another hill about five hundred yards 
distant. To reach this it was necessary to de- 
scend a slope for about two hundred and fifty 
yards, the surface of which was broken with deep 
gullys, and covered with fallen timber. Down 
this our men rashed in double quick, took a mo- 
ment’s rest at the bottom and then commenced 
the steep ascent beyond. This slope is covered 
with an abattis of heavy timber, beyond which is 
a high rail fence, then a ditch ten feet in depth, 
then a nearly perpendicular ascent some twelve 
feet in height, and then the rebel parapet and 
rifle pit, protected by a strong stoc ten feet 
in height. 

The ditches around the works were commanded 
by an enfiading fire from guns mounted upon 
traverses, while to the right and left were works 
and buildings and other objects, behind which 
rebel sharpshooters could find protection, and 
pour a destructive fire upon an enemy, aftgr as 
well as before they gained the interior of 
their main works. 

The 13th infantry, 4th Virginia, 47th Ohio, 
127th Illinois, 6th and 7th Missouri, and possibly 
one or two other regiments, gained the ditch. 
The conflict was ‘short and decisive.’ In twenty 
minutes the brigades had ascended the hill and 
returned, minus some eight hundred men. The 
rebels mowed our gallant fellows down with 
grape, canister and musketry ; they were protect- 
ed—we had nothing tu shield us from the deadly 
storm. 

Tbe 13th infantry lost 83 men killed and 
wounded out of 204, among whom was its gallant 
commander, Capt. Washington, wounded and 
taken prisoner ; Captains Yates and Ewing, Lieu- 
tenants Ilowe, Little, Bates and other officers 
severely wounded. Every brigade in the charge 
had from three to five color-bearers shot down 
while “advancing upon the rebel works. Three 
men of the 13th Regulars were killed while car- 
rying the colors. Capt. Yates then seized them 
and was in the act of planting them in the ditch, 
when he was shot in four places. He handed 
them to a Sergeant, who was struck down by a 
cannon shot, when they were taken by Capt. 
Ewing, who, although wounded in the act, car- 
ried them safely from the field. 

The brigade under Gen. Thayer advanced and 
fell back after suffering some slight loss. Had 
McClernand advanced, as was intended, the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg would undoubtly have taken 

lace at the time of this first assault.”’ 

The Missouri Democrat has the following intel- 
ligence from Vicksburg by S. C. Scott, a well- 
known river man, who left Young's Point on 
Sunday morning, 23d ultimo : 

‘“Mr. Scott has been among our soldiers and 
fortifications east of Vicksburg, and was present 
while the brisk operations were being carried on. 
The army completely surrounded Vicksburg and 
its fortifications. Our forces were well prepared 
to repel any attack that might be made on their 
rear, and entirely able to reduce Vicksburg, take 
all the guns, and make prisoners of the entire 
garrison. The troops were in admirable spirits, 
every man seeming to be inspired with the vigor 
and determination that makes heroes. Vicksburg 
will be ours without doubt ; it matters not what 
force Johnston may concentrate in the rear. 





Tae 2lsr Maine at Port Hupson. In the 
account of the battle at Port Hudson on the 21st 
of May, the New Orleans Era makes honorable 
mention of the 2lst Maine regiment, Col. John- 
son in the following connection : 


«The 116th N. Y. regiment, Major Geo. M. 
Love commanding, was engaged in a desperate | 
encounter. Miles’ Legion of rebel infantry, some | 
four hundred strong, came upon them at the rear 
of the opening. At close quarters the two forces 
for some time fired into each other, killing and 
wounding the men rapidly. ; 

After the 116th had fired twenty rounds, it was 
ordered to charged bayonets. It was a thrilling 
sight to see that long row of bristling steel come 
swiftly, yet steadily, out from the forest, and 
speed quickly toward the foe, as they poured back 
a galling fire. The enemy could not stand against 
it, but fell back, leaving many dead and wound- 
ed. At the head of the regiment, rode the Major 
in command, with uplifted and waving sword, 
cheering the men on, while a perfect storm of 
bullets whizzed around his h Ilis courage 
inspired the men with — ee coolness and in- 
trepidity, and gave the 116th victory. 

wo more charges were made before the enemy 
was driven, from the field. It was during the 
first, however, that the greatest loss occurred. 

After the rebels were repulsed in front they 
attempted a flank movement on the left. The 
were promptly checked by a steady fire, whic 
again drove them back, and they did not return 
again. 
eT his engagement was the last of any conse- 
quence during the day. 

Over sixty prisoners were captured from the 
rebels, and their loss in killed and wounded near- 
ly doubled our own. There were several commis- 
sioned officers among the prisoners. 

The 2lst Maine iment, Colonel Johnson, 
was posted to the left and rear of the 116th. 
This regiment had been placed in reserve, but 
hearing the firing, and anticipating orders, it 
was so enthusiastic for a fight that, to the sur- 
prise of Colonel Chapin it came marching up to 
the field, and persisted in remaining there during 
the action. 





gy The New York Times publishes a table, 
purporting to be ‘‘the official statement of the 
killed and wounded in the Chancellorsville battles, 
as follows : 


Killed—Officers 154 
Enlisted men 1,358 

cers 624 

Enlisted men 8,894 

Total 11,030 


The verified returns of the missing, will not ex- | .4 


ceed 2500.”’ 


xg” Launched from the yard ef James M. Ha- 
gar, Esq. in Richmond, on the 4th inst., a ship 
of about 900 tons, called the May Flower. The 
May Flower isa Chesa Bay white oak ship— 
ceiling, beams and out board planking all white 
oak, well built and neatly furnished. 


EF" The Bath Times learns by « private note 
from Washington, that Asa B. Coden, of Oo. H, 








Latest Telegraphic Bews, 
LATEST NEWS FROM VICKSBURG. 


GEN. BLAIR’S EXPEDITION UP THE 
YAZOO RIVER. 


The Ninth Army Corps Reinforces Gen, 
Grant. 


LATER FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE at. 
TACK ON PORT HUDSON. 


SUCCESSFUL EXPEDITION UP THE MAT. 
TAPONY RIVER. 


Bragg Sends Ten Thousand Troops to 
Johnston, 


HIS ARMY ESTIMATED AT ONLY 45 


Partapevpat, 8th. A special despatch to the Bulle. 
tin, dated Cincinnati 8th, says the Commercial publishes 
a letter dated Memphis, June 3d, which gives the fo}. 
lowing intelligence : 

Gen. Osterhaus is on the west side of Black rivor 
bridge, with his entire division watching Joe Johnston 
who appeared there on the Ist and 2d inst., with 5006 
infantry and some artillery. 

Shots were exchanged and the rebels retired. John. 
aged ~~ 18,000, poorly armed and deficient 

n artillery. ere isno probability of being 
to relieve Pemberton. " nes = 

Caicago, 8th. A ial despatch, dated W. 
Hills, June 3d, says = Blair’s expedition ame 
without the loss of a man. 

Fifty-six miles of country, from the Big Black river 
to the Yazoo, 11 miles below Yazoo City, was scoured by 
our troops. Several bridges, grist-mills, and cotton gins 
used to grind corn were destroyed. Also a large quan- 
tity of cotton marked C. 8. A. 

The country towards the Yazoo city is teeming with 
agricultural riches. Cattle, sheep and hogs abound, 
Flourishing crops of corn, oats, wheat and rye are seen 
on every side. Hundreds of negroes stampeded at the 
approach of our troops and followed them into our lines, 

New York, 8th. The New Orleans Era of the 31st 
has a despatch from up river that Porter’s twoffleets, one 
above and the other below Vicksburg, are within three 
miles of each other, and are in regular communication. 
Supplies of all kinds are regularly received. On the 
22d, after a hard fight, the fleet silenced all thefhill bat- 
teries at Vicksburg and then raked the water and upper 
bluff batteries for two hours. 

Grant’s and Pemberton’s forces were muzzle to muzzle, 
and Grant was receiving reinforcements rapidly. 


Crxcinnati, 8th. The Times has a letter from Lexing- 
ton, Ky., June 5th, which reports the departure of the 
entire 9th army corps for Vicksburg via Louisville. 

Gen. Hartstuff was in command of the post. Regiments 
were arriving to take the place of those leaving, in- 
cluding one new regiment of Michiganders. 
numbers of Tennessee refugees were pouring in. 

New York, 8th. The steamer Continental, from 
New Orleans 2d, arrived to-night. 

The following are extracts from the New Orleans Era : 

An immense caravan comprising 600 wagons filled with 
negroes to the number of 6000, 300 mules and horses, 
and 1500 head of cattle, together with nearly all the 
troops in Teche county as guards arrived at New Orleans 
from Barr Landing, on the 30th. On the march they 
had several smal! skirmishes with guerrillas, who infested 
the country and hung on the rear of our column. 

Many of those professing loyalty when our army 
passsd through some times since showed unmistakable 
gratification at the withdrawal of our troops. q 

The only reference to the fight at Port Hudson on the 
27th, is the following in the Era of the 2d inst.: 

: Heapquarrers 19th Army Corps, 
Port Hudson, May 28. 

A severe battle was fought here yesterday by the Fed- 
erals, under Banks, and the rebel garrison. Loss con- 
siderable on both sides, but will fall short of the first 
estimate. Our forces advanced to the enemy’s works, 
and hold their position to-day. 

The Era says : Since the above was received we have 
most satisfactory information in regard to the progress 
of the siege of Port Hudson, but which, from prudential 
motives, we refrain from publishing. Our forces are 
gradually gaining on the enemy. A few days will de- 
cide the fate of that rebel stronghold. 

Other New Orleans papers received, contain nothi 
different, but are filled with lists of the rebel killed 
wounded at Chancellorsville, and other such matter. 

All officers serving on detailed duty in and around 
New Orleans have been ordered to their regiments at 
Port Hadson. 





The papers do not contain any details whatever of the 
military movements, or lists of casualties in the late 
fight at Port Hudson; nor do they state whether rein- 
forcements have been sent to Port Hudson. 


Wasuineron 8th. Rear Admiral Lee has forwarded 

to the Navy Department the report of Lieut. Command- 
ing Gillis, giving details of the joint operations of naval 
and army forces upon Mattapony river. Its main object 
was to destroy a foundry at a point ten miles above 
Walkertown, where it was said matter was 
manufactured for the enemy. 
For this purpose 400 infantry, on the morning of June 
4th, embarked on board steamer © dore Morris, Lt. 
Commanding Gillis, U.S. steamer Commodore Jones, 
Lieut. Commanding Mitchell, the army gunboat Smith 
Briggs and transport Winnisimmet. The expedition 
proceeded to Walkertown about 20 miles above West 
Poiat on Mattapony river, where it arrived at 2 A. M. 
of the 5th. 

Here the troops were landed and marched to Ayletts, 
where the objects of the expedition were successfully ae- 
complished, and the foundry with all its machinory, 
together with mills, grain, &c., was destroyed. 

The land forces also destroyed grain at other places, 
and captured horses, mules and cattle, and at 5.30 P. M. 
re-embarked. 

The vigilant dispositions of Lieut. Gillis kept the 
river below clear, and the rebels who attempted demon- 
strations at several places were dispersed by gunboats. 
The navy had no casualties. 

Admiral Lee thinks the entire success of the expedi- 
tion was owing to our evacuation of West Point, only 
five days before, thus precluding the ibility of 
any movement in that direction and throwing the enemy 
off his guard 

Cincinnati 8th. Four rebel conscripts and one pris- 
oner of the 14th Kentucky Cavalry, made their escapo 
from Chattanooga two weeks ago, and marched here. 
They had been sentenced to be shot. They say 10,000 
men have been withdrawn from Bragg’s army to rein- 
force Johston, and that Bragg has not now over 45,000. 











A Cass or Hyprorsonia Cursp. Dr. Louis 
Bauer, the Health Officer of Williamsburg, L. I., 
has just succeeded in effecting a cure in a case of 
fully developed hydrophobia. Oscar Burch, a 
shipwright, residing in Flushing Avenue, was 
bitten by a dog, and in 48 hours afterward alarm- 
ing symptoms gradually developed themselves. 
The police had to be called in to hold down the 

r man. Doctors were summoned and the 
Jealth Officer was called in, who, on Monday 
morning, the 13th inst., took entire charge of the 
case, and, actuated by the theory that the poison 
had expended its virulence upon the spinal cord, 
directed his attention to it. Without adminis- 
tering a grain of medicine, he ordered a thorough 
(wet) cupping to the posterior part of the head 
and along the spine, following it up with ice ap- 
plications to the same extent. The patient, of 
course, had to lie on his stomach, and was well 
secured by mechanical constraint during this 
treatment, which was continued unabated, with- 
out interruption, for three successive days and 
nights. The patient was protected inst any 
return of paroxysm. Ifis —_ and breathing be- 
came quict, the pains gradually left him, and iso- 
lated muscular twitchings became likewise ex- 
tinct. Since Saturday last, no outward symptom 
has disturbed the steady progress of recovery, and 
on Wednesday last the patient was discharged 
from medical treatment, apparently in the best 
state of health. 


a The Portland Courier says that the K. & 
P. R. R. Co. have purchased the land apd flats 
belonging to Tyler & Rice, in the vicinity of the 
Gas works in that city, and will shortly 

to erect a splendid passenger depot on the prem- 
ises. In addition to this purchase they have also 
bought that portion of the Cumberland & Oxford 
Canal running from the foot of Clark street to 
Vaughan’s bridge, for which was paid nearly the 
sum of $20,000. The Company intend to chan 
their track to the present location of the canal, 
which is to be filled up. The canal lock will be 
removed to Vaughan’s bridge. 








Covorep Troors. Col. Thorpe, from Gen. 
Banks’ department, states that Gen. Ullman’s 
negro brigade is more than filled, and the new 
country just opened by Gen. Banks’ campaign 
will furnish two or three divisions of negroes in 
response to Gen. Banks’ call fora corps d’Afti ue. 
There is no doubt that the rebels are in 
raising negro regiments, as it is only from such 
material they can now, in the extreme Southern 
States, recruit their ranks. The negroes are not 
backward in adopting a uniform, which is their 
death warrant if taken by the rebels. 


Drownep IN Betrast Bay. We learn from the 
Belfast Age that on Wednesday last week, a sail 
boat containing Mr. Julien Douglass, his wife 
and two other women was upset near Brigadier’s 
Island, and Douglas was drowned. A flaw of 
wind struck the boat, and just at that moment 
one of the women stumbled upon the leeward side 

when it went over, precipitating all on board 
into the water. The women caught hold of Doug- 
lass, an@ in oe. om x. =, hey — 
drawn under and drowned. man 

upon the Island put off with a boat and succeeded 
in rescuing the women, who were nearly exhaust- 








Wesr Vircrxta. This New State—the thirty 
fifth in the Union—chose her State and county 
officers on Thursday of last week. The Union 
ticket met with scarcely any opposition, although 
in a few counties now held by the rebels votes 
were given for rebel officers, — hme 
held the same day. The new loyal officers chosen 
are all said to be! men of high character and 
standing. The United States Senators are to be 
chosen by the Legislature elect. 
with a loyal population of only 
thousand, already sent twenty 











7th Maine regiment, died at Hazlewood Hospital, 
Washington, y morning. He was from 
Orland. 


diers into the field. 
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